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This Letter to Lord North must not be con- 
founded with another, addressed to the same noble 
Lord in 1 772, upon the general subject of Clerical 
Subscription, the principles of which, like those 
of all the other Letters and Discourses on the 
anti-subscription side of the question, are Arian 
or Socinian, The present Letter has been as- 
signed to the good temper, cultivated talents, and 
polished style, of George Home, D.D. the late 
pious and learned President of Magdalen College, 
and Dishop of Norwich, Though it be not printed 
with his Works, and though there can be found 
no acknowledgments that it came from his pen, 
Middleton, in his Decads, p. 320, attributes it 
to Dr. Home, and the internal evidence con- 
firms that attribution. The allusions to Priestley 
are in perfect keeping with Dr. Home's known 
Letters to that very able and scientific unbe- 
liever. The topics, style, and temper of the Let- 
ter are all in unison with those of his known ami 
acknowledged pamphlets ; and so strong and clear 
have these evidences appeared to the Ekiitor, that 
a2 



he has had no hesitation in following Middleton, 
and in ascribing it to the late President of Mag- 
dalen College. 

Perhaps enough may have been already said, to 
satisfy duties merely editorial ; but the contro- 
versies which have been revived of late upon the 
subject of Subscription to the Articles seem, if 
not to impose the duty, at least to suggest the 
usefulness, of entering upon a review of those 
which occupied the attention of the Church and 
nation about sixty years ago. The review must 
be cursory and general ; but it may serve to con- 
nect the present with the former questions upon 
the same subjects; for the polemics of the present 
day are but travelling over again the beaten paths 
of by-gone discussions, and perhaps with know- 
ledge and abilities inferior to those which were 
possessed by their predecessors in the argument. 

If these Subscription-controversies were sur- 
veyed in their earliest history, they would be 
found to be coeval with the times which witnessed 
the accusations of Cartwright and Travers, and 
the answers of Whitgift and Hooker. Such a 
retrospect would also embrace the whole of those 
necessary protective and defensive measures, 
which, originating in the prudence and fortitude 
of Archbishops Parker and Whitgift, were pur- 
sued with the same firm and discreet resolution 
during the Primacy of Archbishop Bancroft, and 



ultimately led to that most salutary ordinance, 
which required the test of a subscription to the 
three Articles of the thirty-sixth Canon, as an 
evidence of conformity to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Church of England, and as a 
qualification for orders and offices in that Church, 
and for Degrees at the Universities. 

But for the purpose of setting forth the affinities 
of the present pamphlet, it will not be necessary 
to enter upon so remote a period ; neither will it 
be necessary to dwell upon those later questions 
concerning the right sense of Subscription, in 1712 
and afterwards, which, though they differed from 
the former in principle and purpose, caused new 
distractions in the Church, but by calling forth 
the energies of a Waterland, essentially served 
the cause of truth, and led to the demonstration, 
that it was not lawful to subscribe the Articles in 
an Arian sense. Though the struggles of the 
Arian, upon this occasion, differed from those of 
the Puritan, in every way that men's motives 
and conduct can be compared, they both agreed 
in the determination to resist, and if possible to 
get rid of. Subscription to articulate statements of 
religious opinion. It is, however, to be observed, 
that these latter controversies turned altogether 
upon Trinitarian, not Disciplinarian or Calvin- 
istic, points ; and farther, that the objections of 
Whitby, Whiston, and Clarke were the forerun- 
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nere and preparers of the way for thoae more for- 
midable assaults, which were afterwards made by 
Blackburne, Jebb, Lindsey, Disney, Evanson, and 
the Pratres Poloni of the Feathers' Tavern. 

If, for the illustration of this tract, its connec- 
tion be sought with the discussions of the times 
in which it was written, and with the causes and 
occasions of those discussions, it will be necessary 
to refer to that inauspicious volume, which is said 
to have produced eighty controversial pamphlets, 
between 1 766 and 1 772, the Confessional of Fran- 
cis Blackburne, M.A. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
With the same view it will be necessary to revert 
to the association of the two hundred and fifty 
Clergymen and Laymen at the Feathers' Tavern 
in the Strand, which may be said to have grown 
out of the doctrines of the Confessional, and which 
petitioned Parhament on the 6th of February, 
1772. for relief from all subscriptions to all articles 
of religious doctrine and discipline. Reference 
must be also made to the motion of Sir WiUiam 
Meredith, on presenting that petition to Parlia- 
ment, and to the other motion made by the same 
Baronet in February of the following year, to re- 
lieve the Undergraduate Academics of Oxford from 
their Subscriptions, upon the special grounds of 
theirextreme youth, theirignorance of the Articles, 
their incompetency to understand them, and their 
alleged want of instruction upon those subjects. 



It may be here observed, that during the two 
disputatious years, 1772. 1773, controversies were 
going on upon the subject of Subscriptions both 
among the Clergy and among dissenting ministers ; 
(for, according to the Toleration Act as it then 
stood, dissenting teachers were obhged to sub- 
scribe all the Articles but the 34th, 35th, 36th, 
and the first clause of the 20th.) There were con- 
troversies also concerning lay as well as clerical 
Subscription; controversies upon Academic Sub- 
scriptions, as they were required at Oxford, and 
as they were required at Cambridge ; in short, it 
Beemed as if, by common consent, a truce had 
taken place between dissidents upon all other mat- 
ters, that their energies might be concentrated, and 
exclusively directed to the question about Sub- 
scriptions: and sermon upon sermon, charge upon 
charge, argument upon argument, were published 
by the apologists of the Church in proof and sup- 
port of the reasonableness, the expediency, the 
necessity, the duty, the scriptural warranties, the 
primitive practice of subscriptions to articles of 
faith. And if from so great a number aud variety 
of powerful arguments, a selection were made of 
those which were read and referred to, at the time 
of their publication, as works of the greatest in- 
terest and ability, a Volume of Tracts on Clerical 
Subscription might be formed, of very consider-- 
able literary merit, aud manifest utihty. 
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Neither was the controverey upon tlie special 
subject of Academic Subscriptions less vigorous 
in its growth, or less abundant In its produce; 
and if the same course were jtursued in selecting 
able arguments upon and in defence of Graduate 
and Undergraduate Subscriptions at the Univer- 
sities, a second Volume of Tracts might be formed, 
which, though not decorated in every instance 
with the authors' names, (for these writings were 
very often published without them,) would furnish 
in the present day a large and salutary supply of 
sound opinions, exact information, and conclusive 
reasonings, upon these subjects. A selection of 
this sort was actually made, and published, in 
1772, entitled, " A collection of papers, designed to 
explain and vindicate the present mode of Subscrip- 
tion required by the University of Oxford from all 
young persons at their Matriculation ;" and little 
more would be necessary, for the fulfilment of 
this part of the design, than to reprint what 
appears to have been very judiciously selected. 

It is true, that Subscription at Matriculation is 
the only subject handled in the arguments of this 
collection; but that was the vertical point of the 
controversy as it had been carried on at Oxford, 
and as such, was very properly selected for special 
vindication and defence. It was Undergraduate 
Subscription which had most provoked the hos- 
tility of the Socinian, and had most abundantly 
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supplied the disciples of Blackburne witli their 
topics of declamation. It was this which had 
been pressed upon the attention of the Univer- 
sity before the death of Lord Lichfield, its Chan- 
cellor, (Sept. 17, 1772,) and was the first thing 
of monaent which was proposed to its consider- 
ation after the installation of his successor, (Oct. 
6, 1772.) It was this which had become the 
subject of universal and almost exclusive discus- 
sion in the University, having been thrice intro- 
duced into the House of Convocation in 1773 ; 
once in a proposition to substitute for Subscription 
at Matriculation, a Declaration of Conformity to 
the doctrines and discipline of the CImrch of Eng- 
land ; and twice afterwards, in propositions to 
append an Epmomis, or Explanation to the Ma- 
triculation Statute, which young students we 
read, or to have read to them, at Matriculation. 
These are the reasons why the whole collection 
of the Oxford Tracts above referred to was 
devoted to this argument alone. The Academic 
questions about Subscription at Cambridge turned 
almost exclusively upon the practice of subscrib- 
ing the three Articles of the 36th Canon, as a 
test of opinion and condition of Graduation upon 
taking Degrees ; at Oxford the propriety of that 
requisition was never publicly controverted". 




Reference having been thus made to the 
questions argued at Cambridge, in order to shew 
their great difference from the questions discussed 
at Oxford, it may be a fit opportunity to ob- 
serve, that when Cambridge had substituted the 
declaration, " / am bond fide a member of the 
Church of Enyland as by law established," instead 
of a Subscription to the three Articles of the 
36th Canon, upon taking a Degree, that Univer- 
sity found, at the very first working of the sub- 
stituted formulary, that they were just as far as 
ever from satisfying the cravings of Liberalism ; 
the Infidels and Rationalists, at whose instance 
this concession had been made, thought the de- 
claration as narrow and illiberal as the subscrip- 
tion, and, like the Arians of old, demanded some 
larger and more indefinite expression of religious, 
or rather irreligious, opinion. The Grace which 
proposed the substitution passed the Senate June 
23, 1772; and six months afterwards, 17th 
January, 1773, Blackburne's own son, and pro- 
bably at his father's suggestion, refused to make 
the bond fide declaration, tendering to the asto- 
nished Vice-Chancellor another in lieu of it ; 
" /, Thomas Blackburne, do hereby declare my full 
persuasion of the truth of the Christian Religion as 
exhibited in the Scriptures; and that I have hitherto 

observe, that out wrilen on the side oj' Subscri/ition have con- 
Jined tkemulvei entirely to Matriculation. 
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communicated with the Established Church, and 
have no present intention of communicating with 
any other." This substitute for Ihe Academic 
substitute was of course rejected, and Thomas 
Blackburiie lost his B.A. degree, not, however, 
without the most copious discharges of abuse 
against the illiberaUty of Church- of- Englandisra, 
and the intolerance of Cambridge. One of 
these Arian or Socinian railers, not without 
some humour, calls the bond fide substitute for 
Subscription, idem Monachus sed alio cucuUo in- 
duius. Priestley, Lindsey, Jehh, Blackburne, 
and the rest, combine their sarcasms to make it 
contemptible: one considers it a proof, " that 
narrow-minded orthodoa^y, equipped with brief 
authority, is loath to depart from its intrench- 
ments;" another calls it "an Academic Shibbo- 
leth;" another says of it, " that the cause of re- 
ligious despotism scarcely suffers from tlie change." 
It was reviled " as an insidious substitution," a 
" dexterous manosuvre," " an alteration inform but 
not in spirit;" and Blackburne, concentrating his 
bitterness, pronounces it to be " a coup de maitre, 
which perhaps was never outdone by the most re- 
I fined politician in an Italian conclave." In short, 
nothing appears to have been gained by this at- 
tempt to conciliate the Rationalists and Free- 
thinkers but greater bitterness of accusation and 
new forms of reproach ; and if the ill-success of 



this attempt at accommodation be duly weighed, 
and the increased resentment produced by it, 
they will not fail to produce the conviction, that 
nothing will satisfy the belligerent and rapacious 
theology of these Reformers, but the abrogation of 
all tests as to the quid, quale, and quantum of an 
Academic's religion. 

But to return from this digression, the object 
and occasion of this Pamphlet will be still farther 
elucidated, if there he added, a short narrative 
of the transactions which took place in and out 
of Convocation during the years 1772, 1773, 
Such a narrative will not only shew the solicitude 
of the Academic body to give the subject the 
fullest and most serious consideration, but will 
also serve to prove the unshaken firmness of the 
University in maintaining its ancient discipline 
in all those particulars, which were deemed es- 
sential to good and godly learning, in other words, 
to the attainment of those ends which had been 
prescribed to the vigilance of the University, by 
its great Act or Charter of Incorporation, 13 Eliz. 

The narrative, to follow the order of proceed- 
ings, should begin early in March, 1772, about 
six months before Lord Lich6eld's death, when 
(and, as it has been said, at his request) the 
University appointed a delegacy of nine to ex- 
amine records, and ascertain how far its power 
extended relative to changes or alterations in the 
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matter oi' Subscription. Tlie same course, about 
the same time, had been adopted at Cambridge 
upon the recommendation of its Chancellor, the 
Duke of Grafton. A year afterwards, that is, 
about six months after Lord Lichfield's death, 
and about five months after the installation of his 
successor Lord North, a proposal was submitted 
to Convocation on the 4th of February, 1773, to 
substitute, as had been done at Cambridge in the 
case of Bachelors seven months before, a decla- 
ration of conformity to the worship and liturgy 
of the Church of England for a subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles at Matriculation. Some 
excellent speeches are said to have been made 
upon the occasion, but the House would not 
consent to any alteration ; the proposed formu- 
lary itself did not even come into discussion, 
for the wholE time and attention of Convocation 
were occupied upon previous questions, and mat- 
ters relating to the principles of the proposed 
measure, and the powers of the Academic body. 
In the following month, notice was sent to the 
Colleges, that a Convocation would be holden 
on Wednesday, the 3d day of March, 1773, at 
12 o'clock, when it would be proposed to subjoin 
the following Explanation to the Statute De tem- 
pore et conditionibus Matriculationis, Tit. ii. §. 3. 
" Ad eximendum omnem scrupulum circa sensum 
hujus statuti, notandum hie voluit Academia, 
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nihil aliud iateudt per subscriptioiieiD supradic- 
tam, quam ut ii, qui in Matriculani Univer> 
sitatis redigendi accedunt, h&c subscriptioae tes- 
tantur, se esse de Ecclesifi Anglican^, et nul- 
lam doctrinam tenere, quantum ipsi sctunt, 
contrariam doclrinis in eAdem receptis, necnon 
se fore conformes, quamdiu in Acadeniid v'a- 
erint, cultui et liturgise istius Ecclesiee prout 
ea nunc legibus est stabitita. Ne vero hoc Sta- 
tutum, aut minus innotescat, aut perperam intel- 
ligatur, omnes scholares matriculandi banc ex- 
plicationem coram Vice-Cancel lario legere, vel 
lectam audire tenentur." No sooner bad the 
proposed Explanation, or Epinomis, been brought 
to the knowledge of Members of Convocation by 
the Vice-Chancellor's notices, than some queries 
were drawn up, and presented to his consider- 
ation. " 1. Whether there is any real difference 
between the late proposal of repealing this 
Statute and the proposed method of explain- 
ing it? 2. Whether, supposing a difference . . . 
they are not both . . . expressly repugnant to 
Tit. X. §. 2? 3. Whether the present proposed 
Latin formulary is not the same in sense with 
the English one, that has already received the 
negative of a very great majority of Convoca- 
tion ? 4. Whether the Latinity is not such 
as, in the exercise of a boy at Westminster, 
would expose him to severe corpora! correction ? 



5. Whether it is uol unprecedented, and contrary 
to common justice, to propose again hastily, and, 
as far as appears, mero motu, a matter that has 
so recently received a solemn determination ? 

6. Whether, if it were thought expedient, that a 
matter of so much consequence should be re- 
considered, we ought not in such a case to follow 
the example of our superiors by a call of the 
House and timely notice, in order to take the 
sense of the whole University ? 7. Whether the 
Vice-Chancellor is not, in his own conscience, 
convinced, that if all the counthy clehgymbn 
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Convocation, the matter would not be rejected 
fifty to one ? 8. Whether this proposal will not 
bring discredit and disquietude to the author of 
it, and to the University ? 9. Whether therefore 
the question ought not to be withdrawn, and 
notice given accordingly by advertisement in the 
public prints?" 

These points of enquiry seem to have produced 
a postponement of the day originally fixed for 
holding a Convocation; instead of the 3d of 
March, as originally notified, it was held on 
the 18th. But before the question was put in 
the usual way, three members of the House 
spoke in succession against the legality of the 
whole proceeding. No attempt was made to 
vindicate it from the charge, and the Vice-Chan- 



ceilor, perhaps to gain time to consider these un- 
foreseen objections, dissolved Convocation with- 
out putting the question. The matter, however, 
did not end here ; for the proposed Epinomi^ 
was again submitted to Convocation, Wednesday, 
March 30, 1773, when, after a long discussion, 
it was finally rejected by a very large majority. 

Such are some of the facts, as collected from 
the Periodicals of the day, which the Editor has 
thought it useful to prefix to Dr. Home's Letter. 
With respect to the argument itself, he shall 
leave it in the hands of the able Letter-writer 
but with these observations : that the extreme 
youth of students at the time of their Matricula- 
tion can no longer be urged against Subscription 
that the religious instruction which they now 
receive from their teachers, before they enter the 
University, is such as enables Ihem to under, 
stand, and with suitable and sutficient knowledge' 
to hear witness to, their behef of the doctrines 
of the Church of England, as set forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and to give a promise of 
conformity to its discipline and worship ; that 
before they are called upon to subscribe, their 
College Tutors ascertain, by interrogatory and 
otherwise, the suitableness and sufficiency of the 
knowledge which they have attained, in other 
words, their rehgious qualifications to give the 
required testimooy as to their Church-member- 
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Fship; and, lastly, it muet be remembered, that 
I many elementary books on the Thirty- nine Arti- 
I cles have been pubhshed, in usum Juventutis Aca- 
i demkm, since those of Welchman and Veneer, 
and that these later works are admirably adapted 
L to their purpose of conveying to the Student, in 
I the shortest and simplest form, the knowledge 
L necessary for the right understanding of the 
LTIiirty-nine Articles, and a conscientious Sub- 
jscription to them. 

In a late discussion in the House of Lords 
I upon the subject of Undergraduate Subscription, 
[ it would perhaps have been better, if the Right 
[ Rev. and very able and eloquent vindicator of 
[ the Oxford Requisition had taken his ground 
[upon some or all of these topics, instead of rest- 
I ing exclusively upon that which used to be 
I called Archdeacon Powell's argument, (as hav- 
ling been introduced by that very orthodox as 
[well as philosophic divine, at the close of his 
r Piscourse on Clerical Subscription at Cambridge, 
I 1757 ;) namely, the argument ex auctoritate. 
I As Dr. Powell's adversaries have so often sought 
I to make him and his argument contemptible by 
[ piecemeal qnotatious of what he said, it is but 
[an act of justice to subjoin the whole of it. 
' But many of those, who are called upon to 
Efubscribe, it is urged, have neither the age nor 
tthe learning necessary to make them competent 
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judges of bug!) abstruse [Ktints ; their weak- 
ness is imposed upon ; they assent before they 
have examined. And without question these 
nice casuists could as easily have shewn the im- 
piety of teaching children the Creed. A public 
confession of our faith, they might say, is a 
solemn thing ; some parts of it they will not 
understand till after many years, some perhaps 
never. All this would be very true, but very 
trifling. Every one perceives, that a Creed in the 
mouths of children is not a testimony of their 
assent. On such subjects they arc unable to 
speak either truth or falsehood : but from those 
who have advanced a little fartlier into life, a 
little more may be expected. Tiiey may ac- 
knowledge themselves members of the Church of 
England; and declare, that they have no objec- 
tion to her Articles, but a belief of them grounded 
on the authority of others. And nothing farther, 
1 suppose, does any man conceive to be meant 
by their subscriptions." Discourses on various 
subjects, by Wm. Samuel Powell, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, and Master of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, p. 40. ed. 1776. 

It was not to be wondered at, that such an 
argument should have been scoffed at, upon the 
occasion alluded to, by him who seems to be an 
enemy to all authoritative instruction, whether it 
be given in the nursery, the school, the Univer- 
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sity, or the Church. In spite, however, of such 
mockery, it is asserted, that the argument ex 
auctoritate is a good one; that there is and 
ever must be an assent of faith, as well as an 
assent of knowledge; an assent of faith arising 
out of reliance upon the testimony of others ; an 
assent of knowledge, produced by personal assur- 
ance of the truth of facts, or opinions after pre- 
vious search and verification. There is nothing 
unreasonable In the principle, nor unusual in the 
practice, for individuals to declare their consci- 
entious convictions in the truth of a thing or 
things affirmed, or of a thing or things denied, 
without being at the time of such declaration 
possessed of the proof, or series of proofs, where- 
by such affirmations or negations are to be esta- 
blished as truths. For these conscientious con- 
victions may be obtained by other ways than 
personal acquaintance with proofs and evi- 
dences ; for iustance, from our trust in the 
known probity, approved knowledge, disinte- 
rested friendship, and unblemished character of 
him who informs or teaches us, it may be a 
parent, guardian, pastor, teacher, tutor, friend ; 
and if the truths so told or taught be the 
same which holy men of old have signed with 
their hands and sealed with their blood, the 
same wliich the national Church has ever taught 
and continues to teach, and which the wisest 




and the best of her sons receive, maintain, de- 
fend, these convictions may riee so high in the 
scale of intellectual and moral assurance, as to 
amount to full and entire assents or acquiescences 
of the mind, without any thing of popish sub- 
jection, either of the will or underslanding ; 
still are they no more than reliances upon 
teetimony. They are all built upon authority ; 
but then it is such an authority, as it would be 
injustice to suspect, and insanity to deny, 
founded as it is upon the natural relations of 
life, sanctioned by the express (ieclaralions of 
Scripture, and required by the manifest interests 
of society. 

But though the argument from Jiulhority be 
so good in itself, and so appropriate upon this 
question, it must he repeated, that the more ad- 
vanced age of most young men at the time of 
their Matriculation, and the more exact and ex- 
tensive religious knowledge which they possess, 
and the fuller instruction which they have re- 
ceived from the schoolmaster, and the more 
searching enquiries made by the College tutor, 
before they are called upon to subscribe, wlien 
compared with what used to be the case in each of 
these particulars at the date of the old philippics 
against Undergraduate Subscription, all serve to 
shew, that there are a great many other import- 
ant arguments, besides the urgumeTUum ex auC' 



wioritate, whereby the practice oi Oxford may be 

Ivindicated and commended. 

The enemy can no longer insist, as be used to 

|do, upon the deplorable ignorance of the sub- 
Bcribers, upon their childhood, as boys of 16, 
upon their total want not only of all knowledge 
of the Articles of religion, but of all the necessary 

I means of obtaining it, upon the absence of all 
desire on the part of the Academic authorities, 
to urge the necessity of previous information, or 
facilitate the acquirement of it. These and simi- 
lar imputations, not altogether true at any time, 
are positively false and calumnious in the present 
day. Undergraduate Subscription, according to 
the present practice, is agreeable to Reason and 
Scripture, conducive to sound speech and opinion 
in respect of the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity, serviceable as the means of effect- 
ing an union between true religion and useful 
learning, subsidiary to moral and religious im- 
provement, and powerfully promotes peace and 
harmony among those who, having entered into 
the same covenant by one baptism, ought to hold 
one faith, worship one Lord, and walk unto the 
house of God in company. 
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LETTER 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE LORD NORTH, 



MY LORD, 

I AM a Member of Convocation in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and, though solicited by a 
friend for another Candidate, and by no one for 
you, took a considerable journey, for the purpose 
of giving you such a testimony of my approbation, 
as the occasion offered. This is not said with 
any view of paying court to your Lordship. 
You will never know, or see, or hear of, the 
person who now addresses you. The motive of 
my journey was to pay you a small part of my 
share of the nation's gratitude, for your spirited 
and successful application of your great abilities 
to the controlling of the dangerous tumults of a 

B 



profligate faction, and for your steadiness in fixing, 
and retaining upon the most detestable of all men 
living, that brand of infamy which he so righte- 
ously had deserved. 

But, My Lord, civil merit is not all that I am 
willing to attribute to you. I wish to compare 
you, throughout, with the most upright, orthodox, 
religious Minister that ever reverenced and upheld 
Monarchy, and its surest support the Church of 
England. Your Lordship sees that I mean the 
great Earl of Clarendon. He perceived, and 
convinced his master of tlie dangerous con- 
sequences of believing the strongest professions 
of the Presbyterians, (whose faction, he tells us, 
is their religion,) and of making them the smallest 
concessions. And the effect of those large ones 
that have been indulged them since his time — 
the insolence with which they have unmasked 
themselves to let us know, that, with all their 
Hoadleian cant of setting up Christ and his 
Gospel as the only head and code of his Church, 
they are no better than determined enemies to 
both — affords the most illustrious testimony of the 
penetrating sagacity of that great statesman. 

Their efforts have all along been aiming at the 
subversion of Estabhshments, and the removing 
of Creeds and Articles : the plain consequence of 
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' which would be, that as many Creeds and systems 
I of Articles would arise among us, as there are 
men who pretend to speculate* the holy Scriptures. 
For should no form of sound words, no vtotv- 
l vaiinf rm Xoywp iiytutvovTiny, be proposed to the 
I faith of the members of a Christian Church, an 
assembly of lions, wolves, and tigers could not 
be more furious and disorderly than such a 
I Church would be. Its members could be ex- 
I pected to agree in nothing properly Christian, 
except in the name, I mean the systems of letters 
that compose the name of Jesus Christ. His 
I nature, his errand, his doctrines would be in- 
terpreted and taught with a fatal variety, even 
against the plainest evidence of scope, context, 
expression, and parallel passages of Scripture. 
And what would become of the truth, which, 
according to our Redeemer's account, can only 
set us free from sin and destruction, and which 
is essentially confined to one single precision, 
amidst so wild an uproar of jarrings and con- 
tradictions ? 

But where, after all, is this truth to be found ? 
And is a civil society sure to find it, because it 
has the power to establish for its members a set 



* speculate vpon the holy Scriptur 
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of religious principles, and a mode of worship? 
The answer is, that if such a society enquire after 
the truth with a sufficiently reverential attention 
to that everlasting Gospel, where it resides, and 
with a due application to God for the guidance 
of his holy Spirit in the important task ; it has 
the greatest reason to hope for success. At all 
events, that state that would be thought to 
profess Christianity, seems to be under a necessity 
of establishing some profession of faith, some mode 
of worship, and of protecting and encouraging 
those who follow and embrace them, to the utter 
discouragement of all who reject them. If, when 
convinced itself of the truth and rectitude of 
this profession and mode, it suffer the teachers of 
those who dissent' from them to neglect such 



* This was the principle npon which the Toleration 
Act was drawD up in 1689, in favour of DisscDters; it 
made n distinction between the eEsenttals and non-essentials 
of the Chrbtian Religion, between the doctrinal and dia- 
cipltnarian Articles of the Church of England ; and whilst it 
relieved dissenting teachers from the necessity of subscribing 
to the 34th Article " of the Traditions of the Church," 35th 
" of the Homilies," 36th " of the Consecration of Bishops 
and Ministers," and the first clause of the 20th "of the 
Authority of the Church," it made it obligatory upon those 
teachers to subscribe to the others as necessary Articles of 
Christian faith and doctrine. In process of time, these requi- 
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parts of the former as do not seem strictly 
essential to the being of Christianity, and to 
frame a form of worship, or to reject all forms as 
they think fit, it acts with a moderation that 
ought to satisfy, and even gratify, the recusants. 
But if it extend its indulgence so far as to suffer 
its Articles of Religion and its form of worship 
to he unreservedly vilified, and treated, daily and 
hourly, with the grossest abuses, and even 
charged with blasphemy ; and such doctrines to 
be openly avowed as, according to its own faith, 
are no better than downright blasphemies ; it 
then exceeds the bounds of moderation, and falls 
into that extreme of semperlenity* and unconcern 
for the honour of our God and Saviour, which 
forebode the downfal of that Religion, which it 
hae, on the most convincing reasons, espoused. 

I cannot, My Lord, forbear to say, that this is 
the very state and condition of our established 



almost universally neglected, so ihat before lliey 



were repealed, they had bet 
ortliodox dissenting congrega 
neglect on the part of their 
of Sociniauism and Arianis 
of tlieir ministers' opinions 
■heir non-subscription. Ed 



obsolete enactmenls. The 
generally complaioed of this 
attributing tlit growth 
nong them to the looseness 
fundamentaJ points, and to 



* far semperlenity, read fuperteaity. Edi 



Religion at present. It is become the public 
subject of daily, blasphemous invective. And 
therefore, as the tumultuous licence of the times 
puts all legal punishment out of the question ; 
the only method left us to secure our religious 
Establishment, if indeed we are anxious to secure 
it, is to exert our warmest zeal in defending its 
principles, and not to suffer the plausible sug- 
gestions of its adversaries to make the least 
successful advance towards overturning it. 

No one is ignorant, that the infidel spirit of the 
times, joined to the fatal indifference seen in 
many of those on whose zeal for our rehgious 
constitution its safety entirely depends, have of 
late given encouragement to many insolent efforts 
of its avowed enemies. 

To the lasting disgrace of this age, a body of 
our Clergy, smaller, one would hope, in number^ 

' The number uas represented to be 250, but some of the 
associated (as their Petition represents) were of the pro- 
fession of Civil Law and Fbysic. They met fur the Grst 
time at the Feaihera' tavern, Strand, July 17, 1771. At 
tlieir second meeting, September 25, they agreed to petition 
Parliameot. At their third meeting, December 1 1 , they 
settled a circular to explain the objects of the Association. 
It was drawn up by Mr., afterwards Dr. Jebb, M.D, of 
Peter- houM. And at their last meeting;, January 23, 
1772, it was resolved ■' to present their Petition m the 



, than they have been represented, have presumed 
i to petition the Legislature lo set free all the 
k Clergy, for the time to come, from those solemn 
L: obligations into which they had, themselves, 
i voluntarily entered, and to leave the Church of 
l-England destitute, for the future, of any marks 
I or characters whereby it may be distinguished 
I from a den of thieves. The Dissenters, at the 



ise of Commons as early as possible that session." It 
so presented by Sir William Meredith, February 6, 
f 1773. But the anti-subscription is ts were not unanimous. 
b Some who embarked in this cause, such as Watson, Paley, 
L Wollastoii, were observed afterwards to secede from these 
I ultra -proceedings, urging the propriety of submitting their 
I complaints to the Episcopal Bench. Those who were of this 
I npinion, (among whom we lind the name of Porteus,) 
met at Archbishop Tennison's library, refusing to hold any 
intercourse with the Feathers-men, who in their turn refused 
to speak of tbe seceders in terms of common cirility, de- 
nouncieg them as " Apostate Whiga." This merciless de- 
nomination seems to have stung Watson, who thereupon wrote 
bis two letters, (the last to Sir George Savile,) under the 
signature of " the Christian Whig." The result of the 
application to the Bishops is reported by Bp. Porteus. See 
Hodgson's Life of Porteus, p, 35. Archbishop Cornwallis in 
the name of his brethren replied, Feb. i 1, 1773. " I have 
consulted severally my brethren, the Bishops, aud it is the 
opinion of the Bench in general, that nothing can in prudence 
he done in the matter that faas been submitted Co their con- 
sideration." Edit. 
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same time, have ridiculously been pleading, (like 
the poor FrenchmaD, who, when arrested for a 
just debt, told the officer " he would have nothing 
to do with the law,") that since they have always 
remonstrated against the Articles of the Church 
of England, they ought not to be subject to any 
subscription to them'. As if the Legislature had 
not evidently, and as if it were not their wisdona 
to exert, a right of prescribing the condition on 
which they, who undertake to instruct her sub- 
jects in Religion, shall be admitted to that office. 

■ There were great differences of opinion among the Dis- 
senters, upon the propriety of altering the Toleration Act ia 
this particular of Subscription to the doctrinal Articles of the 
Church of England. When in the year 1773, Parliament, 
upon petitions from Dissenters, took it into consideration, 
counter- pet it ion 3 were also presented ; the orthodox Dissenters 
were generally in favour of the Subscription required of iheir 
teachers under the Toleration Act, namely, a Subscripttoa 
to all the fundamental verities of the Gospel, and especially 
the Trinitarian verities; and so peremptory were some of 
the orthodox Dissenters against those of the Free -thinking, 
Arian, and Socinian class, that they insisted upon being 
heard by counsel against this pretended measure of relief. 
Mr., afterwards Sir W, Chambers, the Vinerian Profsssor, 
was accordingly heard as counsel on their behalf at the bar of 
the House. 1 he measure was, however, carried in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 65 to 14. But it was 
lost in the House of Lords by a majority of 102 to 29. Edit. 
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As modestly might a tribe of Indian priests pray 
to be licensed to set up schools and churches in 
England ; and plead, at the same time, that, as 
they declare against the principles of Christianity, 
it will be but reasonable to permit them to 
preach their own. heathen doctrines without 
control. 

Nor is this parallel exaggerated. Experience 
has shewn us, that the general connivance which 
has been indulged to the Dissenters with regard 
to that part of the Articles'' to which the law 
requires their subscription, has been attended 
■with the most pernicious consequences. 

'' The author alludes to tho great grunth of Arian and 
Sociuian doclriaes which took place among the Disscntera, aod 
which greatly alarmed and diatresscd the noD'Conformista of 
the old school. When they saw such meD as Kippis, Lardner, 
Lelaod, and even Watts, shaken in the firmness of their belief 
in some of the most important of the Trinitarian truths, the 
dissenting congregations began to fear, that they should have 
SO security for the soundness of their ministers' faith, if they 
were released from their obligation to subscribe the doctrinal 
Articles of the Church of England, The discussion upon 
the subject at Salters' Hall, London, and also at Exeter, are 
full of interest, not only by reason of the ability shewn, and 
the soundness of the arguments for the necessity of believing 
in the Trinitarian mysteries, but specially because they prove 
the agreement of the orthodox among Churchmen and Dis- 



■enters. 
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religio 



upon these foundation 



I truths of Clirislianity. Ed: 
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Every dissenting teacher, however he cries out 
against established systems, hath a system of hia 
own conceits, which he vends to his audience, as 
the dictates of the Gospel; though, for the most 
part, they are total negations of all its essential, 
fundamental doctrines. And let any one read 
the horrid effusions of the pragmatical Corypliieus' 
of the present race of Dissenters, relating to 
Christianity, and he will think it want of charity 
to suppose, that the wretch could possibly have 
poured forth so much blasphemy, if he had lain, 
as he ought by the requisition of the law to have 
lain, under the restraint of a subscription to our 
Articles. It is said, he has now got a better trade 
in his hands than that of blaspheming; and the 
best thanks of every Christian are eminently due 
to the noble Lord, who, no doubt with a pious 



* Dr. PrieaUey. The steps from iatitudinarianisA) to iolidelity 
have been gradual, but progressive. Jobn Hales, Chilliogworlh, 
Fowler, Whitby, Whiston, Clarke, Hoadley, Blackhurne, Law, 
Jebb, Uadsey, present examples of this gradual degeneracy, or 
rather degradation , of religious opinion. Among the Disseaters 
there were found the like progressive deterioratioDS, of faiib 
and doctrine, till at last, the whole body of Presbyteriani 
became ho corrupted by heretical pravity, that they now (with 
lew exceptions) presetit the painful picture of a, great revolt, ] 
not simply from the Articles, Directory, and Catechism of the I 
Westminster Assembly, but from all the saving and sanctify inf^ J 
truths of the Gospel. Edit. 
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intention, hn& found a more innocent employment 
for this busy infidel, than that of reviling the 
Religion brought down from heaven by the Son 
of God. 

But of all the attacks that have been made 
upon our ecclesiastical constitution, (which though 
now abused by its bitter enemies with impunity, 
and deserted by its pretended friends, was, in 
better times, held forth as approaching, nearer 
than all others, to the apostolical model,) none is 
more alarming than that which immediately 
relates to our Universities. 

These illustrious seats of learning, were ori- 
ginally constructed with a view to tlieir being 
seminaries for the profession of true Religions 
also. Most of the Colleges were founded by 
ecclesiastical persons, who, as well as the lay 
founders, have generally required the members of 
their several societies to be trained up for in- 
structors in religious principles, and, in due time, 
to take upon them holy Orders. And this pur- 
pose hath, as it ought, been all along piously 
attended to. Every member of the University, 
even he who hath attained his fifteenth year, is 
considered by the wisdom of our ancestors as a 
religious person, and is required solemnly to 
adopt and profess the principles of the Church of 
England, as contained in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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And, My Lord, are not these Articles supposed 
to exhibit the principles of every one who pro- 
fesses himself a member of the Church of Eng- 
land? And though it seems impossible to obtain' 
the like subscription from those members of the 
Church who live at large, and belong to no par- 
ticular society ; are they not all equally bound to 
acknowledge these doctrines ? And would not 
the abolishing this subscription, where it has been 
solemnly estabhshed, and unimpeachedly prac- 
tised, ever since the year I58I'; would not, I say, 

' Before 158 1 , it was not thought necessary to give any 
instructioDB to the University about Subscription ; but positive 
separation from the Church of England had now shewn itself 
for the firet time since its settlement, in the instance of tlie 
Brownists, and all the elements of religious discord were at 
work. Lord Leicester was Chancellor of Oxford at thia 
time. When Whitgift became Archbishop in 1583, the 
Queen charged him to " restore the discipline of the Church, 
and the Uniformity established by law, which had been 
deranged by the connivance of some prelates, (Archbishop 
Grindal infer a^ioi,) the obstinacy of the Puritans, and tha 
power of some noblemen." Subscription at the University 
was a tutelary and defensive measure : it was to save the ia< 
experienced and unprepared from the insidious and subtle' 
assaults of the disciplinarians and the other enemies of the 
Church of England, who though they had nnmaskcd their 
malignity ten or twelve years before, had now assumed that 
attitude of hostility, which they never ceased to maintain, till 
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this abolition look like an express, formal release 
from all obligation of assent to these doctrines ? 
Would it not seem a tacit signification to our 
youth, that they are at liberty to think of Rehgion 
as they please, and as whim and fancy, their own 
or that of others, may lead them? " Your pre- 
decessors in this place have been required to 
declare for these doctrines of this Church in 
which you have been baptized and catechised. 
They were put under a necessity of subscribing 
to certain Articles, exhibiting, as we, indeed, 
profess to believe, the genuine doctrines of the 
Gospel; agreed upon in the year 1562, and en- 
joined to be received in the Church of England, 
as the only means f<yr avoiding diversities of 
opinion, and for the establishing of consent touching 
true Religion. But your present governors in 
the University and in the State have discovered 

the; had overthrown the Cbuicb in 1645, and with it all the 
ancient and characteristic institutions of the country. Lord 
Leicester's application to Convocation stands upon the Convo- 
cation Register, thus: " Anno Domini 1581, secundo Novem- 
bris in celeb ri Convocatione Magistroruin Regent ium et 
Non-Regenlium liabita, lectie erant Hterffi ab inaignissime 
Comite Leycestriae, Cancellario nostro ad renerabilem Con- 
vocationem hoc enemplo snbacriptfe." It should be also borne 
in mind, that Nonconfonnitj had been making progress in 
Oxford since the days of Humphreys, Rainolds, and Sampton, 
Edit. 



this to be all a wrong measure. It is now de- 
termioed to be inexpedient and even absurd 
{though we have not yet forbiddeu catechising) to 
prepossess youDg minds in favour of any reli^ous 
principles. You are now to be left to judge for 
yourselves, or, if you choose it, not to think at all 
about them ; (for your tutor's lectures, if he shall 
choose to lecture you, in the Articles, will not 
oblige you to assent to them ;) nor, unless you 
shall happen hereafter to take Degrees in the 
University, will we suppose you to be members 
of our Church, or more than Cbristians at large, 
without any determinate Christian principles. 
Do as you please with your religious sentiments. 
Hearken, without reproach of conscience, as you 
happen to be disposed, either to Sociniaas, 
Arians, Papists, Presbyterians, Quakers, or Ana- 
baptists. Unless you stay amongst us to a 
Degree, you are at liberty, from any restraint on 
our part, to enlist yourselves under any of their 
banners. You are also free to declare yourselves 
members of the Church of England; but we, 
however the University was originally established 
as a religious nursery, and however it exists now 
in that capacity with regard to our national 
Church, we, to let the world see our attachment 
to religious liberty, will not say one word, nor do 
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one act, to induce you to choose the principles of 
this Church, preferable to any other principles." 
Such is the language in which the governors of 
the University must be supposed to address their 
novices, as soon as the statute shall be abolished 
requiring their subscription to the Articles. And 
though I will not deny that the harangue is 
founded upon the principles of what Hoadley 
taught us to call religions liberty, I will venture 
■to say, it has not the least tincture of Religion in 
it. It has, till now, been the opinion of all who 
are in earnest about Religion, that it cannot too 
early he inculcated into young minds ; and the 
catechising children hath for this reason uni- 
formly been the practice of the Christian Church ; 
and of this Church in particular, till the itch, now 
pretty well appeased, of hearing trim afternoon 
essays, miscalled lectures, entirely supplanted it 
in the metropolis. Is a child more capable of 
icomprehending the grounds of the doctrines of 
the Catechism, than a youth of fifteen is capable 
of judging of the foundations upon which the 
doctrines of the Articles are constructed ? And 
yet the child, without any prohibition from the 
governors of our Church, is permitted to be 
taught this formulary, almost as soon as he can 
fap it out : and in spite of the principles of 
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reiigious liberty opposed to this practice, the^ 
design of it seems yet to be, that the child may ' 
be habituated to think favourably of the doctrines 
of our Church, before other principles and notions 
may be offered to him to divert him into the 
destructive paths of heresy, or schism, or infidelity. 
It is then, it seems, allowable to give children 
this prepossession, wliile they are children; but 
then, when they come to the University, this 
childish prepossession must be removed. All 
principles of ReUgion must, by an academical act, 
be removed out of their way, and the doctrines, 
contained alike in the Catechism and the Articles, 
are to be declared unnecessary to be professed 
any longer. If this were not intended by the 
alteration proposed, where would be the harm of 
addressing such young men as are to be matri- 
culated, after reading the Thirty-nine Articles 
with them, in the following style: 

" You are now about to become a member of 
a religious society, the chief seminary of the 
Church of England. This Church, of which you 
have been a member from your baptism, has, 
upon a diligent perusal of the holy Scriptures, 
drawn from thence a set of Articles, containing 
the fundamental doctrines expressed op implied 
in those Scriptures, and declaring against some 
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notorious errors, chiefly of the Church of Rome, 
which stand in plain opposition to the Gospel, 
and to the doctrine and practice of the primitive 
Church in its highest antiquity. The wisdom of 
our predecessors who compiled these Statutes, 
thought it expedient that some sort of declaration 
should be made by all members of the University 
at their Matriculation, that they profess them- 
selves members of the Church of England, for 
whose honour and support its whole structure is 
calculated. What more natural profession hereof 
can be made, than that of subscribing your name 
to the abovementioned doctrines, as a token that 
you believe, from the authority of Scripture con- 
cerning the most important of them, from the 
reverence with which they have always been 
received by wiser folks than yourselves, and from 
the general acknowledgment of the truth of the 
bulk of them till lately s, even among the Dis- 
senters, {whose teachers are obliged by law to 
subscribe to all but a small part of them,) that 
they are faithfully drawn from the holy Scriptures, 
and that they reasonably oppose certain doctrines 
censured in them, as evidently contrary to the 
word of God." 

* Aa the law then stood, the Disaenting ministeri were 
wont to say, that ihey aubgerihed to 35 Articles and a haJf. 
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Stech a requisition as this would have met with 
no repreheosion, in times when scepticism, and its 
offspring, infidehty, had not arrogantly brought 
every -religious subject under discussion, be- 
ginning at God, and running on through all his 
words and works. Bat the times are changed. 
Our forefathers were a generation of weak and 
credulous men : what was highly esteemed among 
them, is abomination in the sight of their wiser 
descendants. We are so sure that they were m 
the wrong, since the illumination which the 
Church, the State, and the University received 
from the Confessional'', that we are taking hasty 
strides towards the total abolition of those 
Articles, which were formerly esteemed the decus 
columenque of all three. For it cannot be ima- 
gined, that the spectre, which has put our 
governors in so terrible a fright, will haunt us no 
more, after the present point is gained. The ab- 

" Blackburne's Conressioaal certainly produced very 
[eraarkable effects. It was an argument which could not 
fail lo be popiiliir, as it wai addressed to that love of 
iibecty which, under due control, had been the parent of so 
much good, by leading to the overthrow of civil and religious 
tyranny in 1688, but which, by running into dissoluteness of 
opinion and licentiousness of conduct, had previously produced 
the civil aud religious tyranny of 11549. This book became 
tliB rallying point of all the freethinkers of the day. Edit. 
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Surdity of Subscription, once established in one 
instance, will be urged with a zeal animated by- 
success, in another instance. Arguments equally 
forcible will be urged against the subscription of 
Candidates for Graduatcy ; and who knows, 
whether, at some period, under less watchful 
guardians than the Church is at present blest 
with, the example of the University of Oxford 
may not be alleged and admitted as an argument 

I against all Subscription ? that infidels, heretics, 
and schismatics of all denominations, of all 
opinions, may verify in this nation, what David 
80 anxiously dreaded for his own -, that they who 
have all along, almost ever since Calvin spawned 
the motley race, been saying, louder than in their 
hearts, " Come, and let us root them out, that 
they be no more a people;" that they, " the 

' tabernacles of the Edomites and the Ishmaehtes, 
the Moabites and the H agarenes , Gebal and 

' Ammon and Amalek, the Philistines, with the 

f Tynans, Assur, and the children of Lot, may 
take the houses of God in possession." 

The revolted two hundred and fifty' Church of 
England Clergy (if there were so many) believed 



Nothiog was omitted o 
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they failed of success in their petition for a total 
aboUtion of the Articles, from several obstacles 
which time may remove ; a second, or third, or 
fourth attempt (for vermin are never weary of 
gnawing their passage through all obstacles) may 
prove successful. When the Universities, the 
seminaries of the Church, and the genuine 
repositories of true Religion as well as sound 
learning, shall have given up all, or even a part, 
of their wonted concern for securing the prin- 
ciples, and " for establishing the consent" of 
their members, " touching true religion," the 
reason will seem to have ceased for requiring any 
Subscriptions at all. " The young academics," 
it may be urged, " are, many of them, intended 
for holy Orders, and yet it is not thought ne- 

ation toobiain euccess. An able committee; regular meetings; 
papers skilfully drawn up; petitioos true to the doctrines of 
the Confessional ; a strong party both in and out of the House 
of Commons; all seemed to indicate a Eiiccessful result. 
Bat when their opinions were to be acted upon, it waa found 
that these anti-subscriplionists differed from each other, the 
majority condemning, not subscription to this or that set of 
Articles, but all sorts of subscription ; and consenting to 
nothing in this way but a declaration, that they believed 
Scripture to be the word of God, or some other loose and 
equivocal assertion of the same or equal latitude. Edit. 
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^eessary to engage their attachment, even to that 
system of principles which the Church of England 
hath adopted. They are not now required to 

I declare, or even to know any thing about these 
Articles. The Universities judge it sufficient 

I that they are supposed to be Christians; they 
t-equire no token of their professing the doctrines 
of our national Church. And if so, where is the 

I consistency of so scrupulous a care that the people 
in other parts of the nation should be taught in 
our churches, only according to that system of 

' propositions, from the profession of which, the 
Universities have thought fit to discharge their 
members, whom their statutes had obliged to it, 
and many of whom are to be trained up as in- 
structors in the EstabUshed Church." Such will 
be the reasoning of the petitioners on occasion of 
our abolishing the Academical Subscription in 
^uesticHi. 

Let us here stop a moment, My Lord, to make 
a short enquiry concerning the effect which this 
abolishing of Subscription at Matriculation is Uke 
to have upon our elfeves themselves. The licence 
and scepticism of the times too often subject 
them to be present at conversations, where prag- 
matical old or young men take upon them to 
discuss and censure, at random, the most im- 



portant articles of the Christian faith : and it is 
not unnatural to suppose, that these discussions 
and censures may make a deep impression on 
the minds of young hearers. The heterodox 
orator comes prepared with his arguments, such 
as they are, against the doctrines of the Church ; 
and ignorance, or modesty, or both, are sure to 
secure him against all opposition. The majority 
of the company is probably on his side ; and few 
young academics, though they may suspect, 
or even discover, chicane and false reasoning in 
his harangues, have courage enough to give 
opposition to representations, which all around 
them seem, by their silent attention, to receive 
with so entire an approbation. Should, then, 
this spirit of cavilling at the established doctrines 
of the Church of England become epidemical 
amongst our youth, should it become fashionable 
with them to think every thing wrong_ which 
their graver predecessors established as right and 
scriptural, how could such a spirit be checked 
and controlled ? Should you expostulate with 
any of our youth, discovered to be sceptically 
inclined, and remonstrate* to him that he is op- 
posing himself to the doctrines detailed from the 



read represent. Ed. 




Scriptares io the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land ; his ready answer would be, " What have I 
to do with the Articles of the Church of England? 
The University required and defended our Suh- 
scription to theiu as long as it was defensible, 
But, in the year 1772, they found that the farce 
would take no longer. In solemn Convocation 
assembled, they, ia that year, repealed the old 
absurd statute, requiring such Subscription, and 
left U3 at Uberty to embrace whatever set of 
religious principles might best agree with our 
reason. We may now contemn those antiquated 
doctrines, 

Dis ignoscentibuG ipsis; 

our governors themselves have given us the cue 
for contemning them ; they dare not even men- 
tion them, in the Declaration* which they have 

' The Declaration liere nlliided to, is that which u:ts 
•posed Io CoDvoCation, Thursday, February 4, 1773; and, 
«■ it lias been aaid, upon the recommendation of Lord North, 
(see Gent. Mag. 1773, p. 100.) who htid been installed Chan- 
cellor, October 6, 1773. It amounted to a Declaration (In the 
English language) of conformity to the worship and Liturgy of 
■the Church of England, and was of the same general import 
with that, which at Cambridge was substituted for Subscription 
npon taking a Degree. Something has been already said in the 
preface concerning the niackery and contempt with which this 



9ubatituted in the place of our Subttcription to 
them. 

I am well aware, as your Lordship will be, 
that the reasonings 1 have been detailing, in the 
persons of the gentlemen at the Feathers, and of 
our academical youth, are by no means con- 
clusive. The propriety of the Subscriptions io 
question, and even the necessity of them, to the 
safety of the Church of England, has been clearly 
set forth and demonstrated, in " 'An Answer to a 
Pamphlet, intitled. Reflections on the Impropriety 



couceHion was received by the Socioianixing M.A.'s of Cam- 
bridge. In this, read the usual course and consequeuces of 
coDcessiou; perils Buirouud the steps uf ilioae wbo beedleosly 
seek to accommodate and su to ieconcil<: the adventary, for- 
getting what is due to the sacred deposit of Cosiiel trutb, 
and to the Chaich which is the guardian and depositai^ of 
that trath. Edit. 

' This Article is not in the Oxford collection of papers on 
the Matriculation question, printed 1772. Its main abject 
was to prove the illegality of sulwtituting u Declaration for a 
Subscr^lion at Matriculation, " it being utterly incoasislent 
with our Magna Charta, and consequently with our oath, and 
as such, it is hoped that it will be rejected by ConvocatioB," 
It was rqected by a very large majority. This pamj^Iet, 
gets forth " the danger of making concessions to clamour 
and faction;" it asks, " why needs this University be 
lerrified into a surrender, or any kind of submission, by the 
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and Inexpediency of Lay- Subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articlee in the University of Oxford." 
Yet " this will not convince, although it should 
convince," our brisk antagonists. And should 
the proposed abolition of Subscription at Matri- 
culation take place in the University, the con- 
clusions above deduced from that supposed event 
will readily, weak as they are, pass current, and 
be loudly insisted on, for disparaging the doctrines 
of our Church, in a trifling, heedless age, with 
which, the flimsiest arguments of infidelity have 
force enough to beat down the strongest " proofs 
of holy writ." 

And thus, it is much to be feared, that your 
University, My Lord, ever renowned for sober, 
Christian principles, and for heroic courage in 
avowing and maintaining them, particularly 
against the rage and nonsense of fanaticism, 
menaces of a. Sir William Meredith? For belt understoucl, 
that those menaces extend far heyond the present subject 
ofdebate, our Undergraduate SubscriplioTt to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and will not be appe^Bed by the abolition of it." 
And are the meaaces of a Wilks, a Bainea, a Wood in the 
present day, all of which menaces have ends and purposes 
far beyond the removal of Academic Tests, to shake the 
intrepidity, or confound the judgment, of the Universities upon 
epoiata? Edit. 
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even while it saw Hannibalem ad portas; — that this 
illustrious University is upon the poiut of furnish- 
ing a plea for universal scepticism, for levelling 
the fences of the Church of England, (whose 
model ia that Apostolic Church which was esta- 
blished under the particular direction of Christ 
himself,) that the wild hoar out of the wood may 
root up, and the wild beasts of the tield may lay 
waste, " the place of the vineyard which God's 
right hand hath planted." 

Still, it will be urged, that the propriety and 
gravity of truth are always in the first place to 
be attended to ; nor is any advantage to be 
sought, or accepted, from any measure that may 
violate it. That if these Subscriptions are wrong 
in themselves — if there he an absurdity in re- 
quiring them — if they justly provoke the general 
clamour against us — no consideration of mis- 
chievous consecjuences apprehended, ought to 
have any weight to withhold us from removing 
scandals and nuisances from our constitution. 
Fiat juttitia, mat calum. 

Permit me, therefore, My Lord, briefly to 
enquire, What are these dreadful mischiefs so 
loudly complained of, in our requisition of the 
Subscription in question to the Thirty-nine 



Articles? And if they shall appear to be no other 
than mere bugbears, let us by no means suffer 
ourselves to be frighted by them into a com- 
pliance with the demands of false representation, 
and impertinent clamour. 

The first objection I shall take notice of, is 
drawn from the original end and design for which 
the Thirty-nine Articles were destined by the 
compilers of them. It is said, that " tbey were 
intended for no other purpose, than that they 
might be subscribed to by preachers and pastors, 
the teachers of rehgion ; from which provision, 
a perfect quietness and concord, in religion, was, 
with the greatest assurance, expected." 

I But, My Lord, if the orthodoxy of the teachers 
was looked upon as an effectual mean of general 
uniformity, we must then suppose, that, in those 
days, " the Priest's lips" were thought to " pre- 
serve knowledge ;" and that the people believed 
it to be their duty " to seek the law at his 
mouth," And, if this were uniformly the case, 
if the teacher did, in all parts of the kingdom, 
ingenuously and conscientiously conform his 
instructions to the Thirty-nine Articles, as con- 
taining the fundamental and essential doctrines 
" the holy Scriptures, and the people did re- 

I ^ularly and humbly resort on Sundays to the 




cliurch, to sit under his instructions, nothings 
more would tlien perhaps be necessary for the 
purpose mentioned in the THtte of the Articles, 
than the Subscription of the teachers of r^> 
gion. 

But, between the years 1562 and 1561, this 
provision appears to have been found '" insufficient 
for effecting its intended purpose. It was there- 

" From the first settlement of the Church, there had been 
a part; in it, enslaved in their consciences to the supremacy of 
Calvin, both in matters of discipline as well as doctrine. He 
aat on his throne at Geneva with a triple crown on his bead, 
fulminating againat all who dared to depart from his newly' 
invented platform of Church government. Tliis spiritual 
thraldom continued to increase, and Presbylerinnisni (now a 
bjfgone and obsolete ism in our land) was then making rapid 
progresi, and threatening to bring about what it afterwards 
accomplished, the deatruction of the Chtirch and Monarchy. 
Lord Leicester's proposition in 1581, arose out of the necessity 
of resisting this growing and progressive mischief. It 
founded upon the maxim, " principiis obsta;" a principle 
as fit to be acted upon in 1834 as 1581. The malignant 
industry of the Socinian, rationalist, and free-thinker in 
present day, requires check and counteraction, as much as those 
uf the Puritan and Presbyterian : perhaps more so, because 
these malignants are occupied upon a mote fearful object, (the 
elaborate falsification of the words of Scripture,) seeking by 
Pseudocriticism to seduce the youthful scholar, and ensnare 
his conscience by sophistries, which he cannot as yet unravel. 
EoiT. 
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fore tliought proper by the Queen and her Minis- 
try, as well as by the governors of the University, 
to extend the obligation to this Subscription, and 
more particularly to interest every youth of our 
religious academical community in the cause of the 
Church of England. This measure is perfectly 
conformable to the expressed design of the 
Articles : " the avoiding diversity of opinions, 
and the establishing consent touching true reU- 
glon." For these expressions in the "Htle of the 
Articles were not intended, I suppose, to be con- 
fined to the opinions of the Clergy, but to extend 
to all the members of the Church of England : 
and every one of them was, no doubt, expected, 
if not to subscribe to the Articles, yet to receive 
them, " not as the word of man," but as declaring 
the plain and true meaning and import of " the 
word of God." 

The objection, therefore, in our view, against 
Academical Subscriptions, viz. " that the Ar- 
ticles were originally meant to be subscribed 
by the Clergy only," is not fairly urged, nor 
is of any weight, even though we grant Clerical 
Subscription to have been at first supposed 
to be all that was necessary. It does not, by 
the Title of the Articles, appear to have been 
the first intention of the then governors in Church 



and State, to confine their operation to the 
Clergy ; and if it had been so, still, when that 
restriction seemed likely to fail of answering the 
expectation of government, and the Established 
Church began to be in danger, schism assailing 
it on the one side, and Popery on the other, 

h&c lupus, hike cania — 

common prudence could not fail to recommend 
the extending of Subscription, in such a manner, 
as might seem best calculated to effect the pur- 
pose for which the Articles were compiled ; the 
securing the interests of the Established Church, 
And what could be more effectual to that end, 
than the requiring this Subscription from every 
member of the great nursery of religion and 
learning? From such persons our rehgious 
establishment might naturally expect the firmest 
support, or the deepest detriment ; and no 
measure could be wiser than to attach them to 
its cause. 

But, My Lord, the most piquant wisdom of 
a former age may, it seems, grow vapid in pro- 
cess of time ; and the more intense illuminations 
of reason and learning which we at present enjoy, 
have thrown the light of our ancestors into the 
gloom of Egyptian darkness. Unhappily and 
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disgracefully involved in it by our Academical 
laws, we are in haste to get out of it, and Jo 
not scruple " to own our fathers have been fools 
too long." 

Their folly, we are told, which, however, we 
did not see, till a club of infidels pointed it out 
to us, consisted in requiring the Subscription of 
raw, ignorant boys", a Subscription essentially 
implying an assent, founded on sober and ac- 



" The ignorance of Matriculated and Uniiergraduate 
Students in matters of religioo generally, as well as specially, 
and particularly in the 1hirly-nine Articles, formed the 
Achillean argument of the Blackburnea and Jebbs and 
Merediths of 1772; but non valet argumentum ab ignorantia 
inl834; non valet a juventute ; for though it cannot be said 
thai the young Student even non' is master of the metaphysics 
of the five points, or the unaearchablo things of the triune 
Godhead, (and who is equal to these things ?) it can be said, 
and ought to be constantly affirmed, that hia knowledge of tha 
Articles is such iu quantity and quality, in suitableness 
sutficiency, as to warrant the University in asking of 
bim that testimony of religious opinion, which is given 
ftnd understood lo be given by the act of Subscription. 
The care now taken of the religious part of a child's 
cation, and liis later entrance at the University, have 
I effectually deprived the anti-subscription is t of his favourite 
[ {nint, " how can a child assent to what he has never 
been taught, and cannot understand;" he now is taught, and 
■ understand. . Edit. 
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curate examination, to certain abetruse doctriitea 
of which they are necessarily ignorant ; and, 
therefore, are but " scurvUy used" by such re- 
quisition. 

The weight of this exception to our statute, 
rests on these three points : 

I. That the doctrines contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, are abstruse. 

II. That the young subscriber is necessarily 
ignorant of their meaning, and of the proofs of 
their truth. 

III. That his subscription necessarily implies 
an assent, founded on sober and accurate 
examination. 

First then, let us consider the charge of ab- 
struseness. 

The epithet abstruse is applied originally to 
things that are more inwardly reposited, in the 
penetralia of the places in which they reside, 
and, as it were, thrust backwards, so as not to be 
obvious to transient and careless observation. 

This character is unavoidably apphcable to 
most of the objects that engage our speculation. 
The causes of things are either entirely hiddea 
from us ; or, if we happen to discover these, yet 
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their mode of operation will often remain an im- 
penetrable secret. Numberless qualities retire 
into the penetralia of substances, (which is the 
case also of the elementary substances,) and are 
not dragged into light but by accident, or by un- 
wearied experiment. 

Thus it is with regard to the elementary sub- 
stance of fire ; dispensed, perhaps, to every tiling 
corporeal, but hid deepest in those substances 
which are most densely compacted. It is inti- 
mately abstruded in what poetical licence terms 
the veins of tlint, not to be driven from those 
■recesses but by strong concussions ; and it was 
one of the tasks imposed on man, 

Ut silicis venis abstrusum excuderet igncm. 

■ But though the task of tracing natural ab- 
■gtrusenesses to their secret retirements has often 
been successfully executed, nature has reserved 
inumberless others which mock our deepest re- 
;9e£u-cheB. And for reasons abundantly more 
;eogent, many declarations and intimations oc- 
curring in the Old and New Testaments, are un- 
avoidably abstruse; not only to young academics, 
but to the most inquisitive veterans in learning. 
The doctrines and facts there set forth, are such 
as the most penetrating wit of man could never 
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bare gueBsed at : and because nature and hDinaD 
speculation can exhibit nothing analogous to 
Gome of those facts and doctrines, therefore 
the proud self-confidence of infidelity pronounces 
them false and absurd. Thus, with regard to the 
Scripture doctrine of the holy Trinity : — " The 
whole range of created beings," it is urged, " can 
furnish no instance of three distinct subsistences 
united in, and equally partaking of, one and the 
aame substance :" — this is most true ; but let us 
hear the deduction — " therefore, it is impossible 
that the uncreated God should subsist in this 
manner." This is the reasoning of infidelity — 
" this is her foolishness ; and her disciples praise 
her saying." And though some have, by partial 
quotations from, and strained glosses upon, those 
passages of Scripture, which affirm the doctrine 
of the holy and undivided Trinity, attempted to 
explain away the meaning and import of those 
passages, and affected to reject this important 
doctrine, upon the authority of the Scriptures ; 
nothing is more evident, than that this torturing 
of the sacred text was suggested by the pride 
and arrogance of human reason, disdaining to 
admit the reality of any thing whose nature and 
verity it cannot comprehend". 

' li neciiiR sufficiently. cviilenr. iliat the Arinns of nnrilayi 
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But this fact being so often in Scripture de- 
clared by God himself, it will readily be admitted 
for a truth by all sober reasoners upon that 
authority. The monner of this triune subsistence 
will, in the mean time, remain as abstruse and 
untraceable ae numberless modes of existence 
and operation in created nature, which, though 
inscrutable themselves, produce effects most 
evident ; 

- Causa latet, vis est notissima. 
The most incredulous philosophers, nay the di- 
vines at the Feathers, contentedly ignorant of the 
natural cause, will allow the reahty of its effects, 
at the same time that they blasphemously ex- 
claim against a supernatural fact, evidenced 
, ^ain and again by the word of God himself! 

But if the Scriptures are, from the nature of 
many of the subjects they treat of, necessarily 
abstruse ,- so also is the divinely dark theology 
of infidelity in a far higher degree. Its reason- 
ings, which it has sometimes taken the liberty 
to style demonstrations, are founded upon prln- 



do rather rest their rejection of the catholic doctrine of the holy 
Trinity upon its disagreement with all natural apprnhensions 
and experiences, than upon the deficiency of Scriptun-- proofs 
of it. Original note. 
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ciples, established by no one having authority, 
but altogether arbitrarily assumed ; and affect to 
evince, what it calls the " doctrines of natural 
religion," such as, an after-state, with its re- 
wards and punishments, by arg;umeuts, in which 
there are always some propositions, which, if 
not rested on divine authority, may as reasonably 
be denied as affirmed. Nor is it credible that 
any one intidel does, or ever did, believe these 
great truths in his heart, upon the recommend- 
ation of those philosophical demonstrations, which 
are set up as rivals to the authority of the word 
of God. 

The doctrines set forth in the Thirty-nine 
Articles are abstruse from the same cause that 
renders the holy Scriptures so. They contain 
those of the holy Scriptures. But the design of 
these Articles was, to render those doctrines, if 
not less abstruse, yet more methodical, by col- 
lecting the import of various scattered texts of 
Scripture, into so many distinct points. And if, 
from the fashion of the times in which they were 
compiled, some few scholastic expressions occur 
in them, they may, with the greatest ease, be 
opened by the tutor, to the apprehension of the 
youngest academic. And this labour is greatly 
facilitated by those of several little comments OD 
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the Articles, which have been publiBlied for the 
use of the younger students in divinity, adducing 
the several texts of Scripture, by which each 
scriptural article is supported ; and referring the 
young student to those ancient liistories and 
testimonies, by which the truth of those articles 
that are referred to them is established. 

It appears, I trust, by this time, that tlie 
circumstance of abstniseness in these Articles, is 
no reason for decrying the Undergraduate-Sub- 
scription : especially since the Subscription to 
the truth of the holy Scriptures, which is re- 
commended in the room of it, is Uable to the 
same objection in a greater degree. Nor can the 
charge of absurdity be supported against our 
Statute requiring such Subscription from Under- 
graduates, unless the second and third objections 
above mentioned can be maintained. Let us 
make trial of their force. The second is, 

II. That the young Subscriber is necessarily 
ignorant of the meaning of the Articles to he sub- 
scribed, and of the proofs alleged in support of 
their truth. 

My Lord, I will not scruple to assert, that 
this is an arbitrary and false assertion. The 
main, fundamental doctrines of our faith are, in 
the Articles, as clearly expressed, as words can 
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exprees them. And the several texts of Scripture, 
on whose authority these Articles real, are, as is 
above observed, to be Been without difficult re- 
searches. Nor is it an unreasonable task for the 
tutor, who is required by one of our statutes to 
make the Articles the subjects of his lectures, to 
set these proofs before his pupil in a few bours 
before his Matriculation. All that seems necessary 
in this case, is to provide that such instructioQ" 
shall not, on any account, be omitted ; but that 
the tutor shall solemnly declare to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in a prescribed form of words, that he hag 
carefully read to his pupil, and confirmed by 
proper citations from the holy Scriptures, and by 
proper allegations from ecclesiastical history and 
testimony, the Thirty-nine Articles, to which be 
is now to subscribe. 

The last of the three points implied in the 



• Since this was written, to the old requisitioni of the 
Statutes upon the subject of tutorial duties in respect of 
religious inBtrnction, there have bceo added many other 
direct and indirect obligations of the same sort, some ariking 
out of Academic, and some out of Collegiate, ordiiiaDcei, but 
all concurring in this, that is, in imparting to the student no 
large and exact a knowledge of the Articles of the Church 
of England, as to silence the old hac^tneycd argument ab 
ignarantid. Edit. 
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exception to our Statute requiring Under- 
graduate-Subscription, is, 

III. That this Subscription necessarily sup- 
poses an assent founded on sober and accurate 
examination. 

That an assent is implied in the Subscription, 
is most certain ; and it is as certain, that this 
assent again implies examination. But ex- 
amioatiou, My Lord, is an indeterminate word, 
admitting of various degrees of the mind's ap- 
plication ; and the objectors will find it hard, 
though they talk so plausibly at large, to assign 
the precise degree of it, below which a rational 
assent cannot be given. Were it necessary that 
1 such an examination should precede that act 
I of the mind, as should extend to every question 
and scruple that scepticism and infidelity may 
I suggest, a long life would be abundantly too 
< short for the task, and every man would go out 
of the world a strauger to the fruits and hopes of 
f Christian faith. 

Evidently therefore, a limited degree of ex- 
amination is sufficient to our reasonable assent ; 
and yet, we are still at a loss how we are to 
mark that degree. 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles, (ch. ii.) 
three thousand persons asbcnted to and 
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embraced the Christian doctrine in one day, upon 
the hearing of one sermon. What could they 
examine in that space of time, more than the 
appositeness of the Scripture-proofs adduced in 
that sermon, and the reality of the miracle they 
bad heard with their ears, and of that capital one 
of the resurrection, Peter had evidenced to them. 
The same miracles, the same Scripture-proofs, in 
conjunction with many other, solicit our assent 
to the doctrines contained in the Articles. And 
if it he rephed, that the miracle of speaking with 
tongues addressed itself immediately to the senses 
of this multitude, and therefore could not fail of 
convincing them : I answer, first, that it did fail 
of convincing, perhaps, a greater multitude, 
equally witnesses of it. who chose to ascribe it to 
the influence of new wine. And secondly, that 
however men of reason and shrewdness may 
despise those who do not, in the case of miracles, 
attribute a force to the evidence of the senses, 
superior to that of traditional evidence, the 
Saviour of the world was of another mind. He 
plainly gives the greater merit to that faith, 
which admits, without a pause, the report of 
sober witnesses: " Thomas, saith he, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
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lieved." A standing demonstration of the gross 
folly of philosophical calculations, instituted and 
applied to Scripture facts, for determining the 
degrees of probability, arising from nearer and 
from more distant evidence ! 

But what will our rational philosophic ex- 
aminers say to the faith inculcated into the 
hearts of multitudes, by the preaching of John 
the Baptist ? John, as the Scripture informs 
us, " did no miracle," and yet the people, in 
vast crowds, flocked to his Sermons on re- 
pentance, and " were baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins." And we no where read, 
that they were condemned as over-hasty in 
yielding their assent to his mere declarations 
concerning the near approach of the Messiah. 
He might, indeed, allege some or all the pro- 
phecies predicting his coming ; but his followers 
had not, till long after, opportunity of examining 
whether those Scriptures had reference to Jesus 
Christ or not. Nay, the most learned among 
that people at that time, the Scribes and Doctors 
of the law, the professed examiners of the Scrip- 
tures, could never be brought, even by his 
astonishing miracles, to receive him for the pro- 
mised Messiah, whom he declared himself to be. 
Examination has no end with those who are dis- 
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posed to demur, and to wait till the everflowin^ I 
river iB all gone by. But the uuphilosophical, 
well-meaning hearers of the Baptist, made do I 
delay to come to a resolution, upon grounds for 
which the petitioning gentry would despise them ; 
though the Saviour of the world gave the highest 
sanction to those grounds, by submitting him- 
self to the baptism with which they had been 
baptized. 

The Scriptures alleged for the truth of our ■ 
Articles, are more decisive than those then un* 
fulfilled prophecies by which John supported his 
exhortations ; and are abundantly sufficient to 
convince, if not the men of reason, that bellua 
multorum capitum, yet every sincere, well-meaning 
enquirer. And, unless the unchanging God has 
changed his plan, a degree of examination not 
inferior to that which he approved as sufficient 
in the hearers of the Baptist, cannot now be 
absurd or blame- worthy in his sight. 

I doubt not, My Lord, but these haughty 
professors of reason would pity any one who 
should yield himself to Christ, and exclaim, 
" Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of 
Israel I" on the evidence which convinced the 
guileless simplicity of Nathanael. His process 
of examination was very short. Our blessed 
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lOrci told him, " I saw tliee under the fig-tree," 
immediately his faith embraced his Saviour 
in the exclamation above cited. His conviction 
was suitable to the character given him by Christ, 
" an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile." 
And though a shrewd examiner, who loves to 
search things to the bottom before he yields his 
assent, would, doubtless, have withheld it from 
the demand of this dubious miracle, for Christ 
might have seen Nathanael under the tig-tree 
without one ; yet Nathanael's faith was received 
with complacency and benignity by the Son of 
God, who promised him that it should be 
nourished and rewarded with higher degrees of 
evidence. 

I have never heard, My Lord, that Queen 
Elizabeth was censured for too hastily adopting 
the Articles'", and ordering and enacting Sub- 



'■ ll has been repeated ad nauseam, tlial James I. ivaa tliu 
first that required SubHcription ; and hence the three Articles 
aftliD 36th Canon have been called "James's darling Articles." 
Now it is quite clear, that from the time that Wlulgift was 
seated in the chair of Canterbury, 1583, Subscription bad 
been required, first, to the Queen's supremacy; secondly, to 
the Liturgy, ordination and consecration services, being 
agreeable lo the word of God; and, thirdly, to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, being agreeable to the same holy word; 
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scription to be made to them. And yet it can 
hardly be conceived, that she gave them that 
sober and accurate examination which our ob- 
jectors seem to require from every subscriber. 
She had recourse to the learned in the Scriptures 
for setting forth those genuine doctrines of them, 
which were then generally allowed, and those 
also that stood in opposition to the gross errors 
of Papists, Puritans, Anabaptists, Quakers, &c. 
and she reasonably supposed that those learned 
and sober divines better saw the force of Scrip- 
ture allegations, both for establishing funda- 
mental doctrines, and condemning heresy and 
schism, (for infidelity had then no existence,) than 
she herself could do by the help of the nicest 
scrutiny. 

A thousand familiar instances must ixinvince 
your Lordship of the futility of those patriotic 
examinations and discussions in poUtics, who&e 
pretended aim is the investigation and discovery 
of truth, but whose real scope is to confound and 
stifle it. A volubility of words, accompanied by 



which are, in short, the prupusitions of the three articles of ■ 
the 36th Canon. Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles I 
wag firat required of the Clergy 1570, by an Act of Parliament, | 
entitled, Ah Act for the lUintsten of the Ckurchto beoftoumlu 
Religiim. 1 3 Elix, cap. 12. 



an air of earnestness and zeal for the public good, 
can make the grossest falsehoods look plausible 
while the sound rings in our ears ; but, to all 
except genuine patriots, the charm generally dies 
with the sound. 

After all ; though examination in all cases, 
and especially in religion and politics, justly 
demands the privilege of preceding assent, yet 
we all know, that in politics men disposed to 
cavil and demur are never likely to come to a 
determination; and," Ego amplius deliberandum 
censeo," will be the incessant cry of those who 
are desirous to confound all measures relating to 
public utility. 

Just the same is the case of our examiners and 
deliberators in religion ; upon whose principle, 
no man living could rationally, even in the course 
of Nestor's years, embrace the Christian faith, 
nor any Subscription to the Articles of it ever be 
made. Consider the hundred thousand questions 
and scruples which have been agitated concerning 
every iota and tittle of the sacred volumes ; and 
your Lordshij) will soon see, that such an ex- 
amination as these rational objectors to the 
Subscription in question require, an examination 
that may clear all doubts and unravel all diffi- 
culties, would equally bar all determinations, all 
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Subscriptions, as well tliose of grave Bishops a 
of Oxford Undergraduates. 

Let then the Church of England, and her 
faithful ally the University of Oxford, stand 
unshaken upon their ancient basis ; and let us 
not suffer them to be removed, under disin- 
genuous pretences of placing them to better 
advantage. The main fundamental, scriptun^ 1 
doctrines of our Church, as marked in those I 
Articles, are, to any eye that will see it, most ] 
plainly deduced from incontestable proofs of the I 
Scriptures: and as for those particular Articles j 
which rely on facts and circumstances of Church, 
history, and ancient testimony, such as the . 
canon of Scripture, the errors of Councils, &c. 
let it be held no abatement of the sufbciency of I 
our examination, if we rely, for the truth of them, 
on the testimony of the compilers of the Articles; 
which is hardly so confident a reliance as that 
which every member of our Church, who is 
unacquainted with the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, places on the skill and integrity of the I 
translators of our Bible. 

We hear it urged, that " something must be 
done, some relaxation of our Statute be contrived, i 
for abating the clamours of our enemies, andJ 
enabling our friends to support us." 



Bat though this be gravely said, it is difficult 
to hear it without smiliDg. Whence arise these 
clamourB ? From our requiring our eleves to 
declare by a Subscription their acknowledgment 
of the doctrines of that Church of which they are 
all baptized members, and in which many of 
them are to be professed instructors; a declaration 
which a three hours' conference with their tutor 
will quahfy them to make, without any reason- 
able imputation of absurdity and prematurity. 

What then is that support which we need 
from our friends ? And wherein could our enemies 
harm us for continuing to enforce our Statute, 
which has, for almost two hundred years, ope- 
rated without reprehension, and for which no 
succedaneum has yet been, nor probably ever 
l-can be, offered, which will not expose the Uni- 
versity to the irruption of prevaricating infidels 
and schismatics? Alasl they would, I confess, 
be likely to do us much harm, if it should ever 
be in their power ; as the most pernicious enemies 
of religion and her friends, are they who clamour 
loudly for reason, and yet will not hear it. 

It is acknowledged, then, that we stand in need 

of some powerful protection, and we therefore fly 

to him for it who is, under God, the most able 

[to protect U8 — by other means than that pre- 
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posterous one, of throwing down the fortifications 
to secure the fortress. 

To you, My Lord, your orthodox University 
looks opi as to him whose eloquence, and 
wisdom, and authority are best qualified to 
preserve her dignity and her utility inviolate, to 
*' deliver her from unreasonable^ and wicked 
men, for all men have not faith /^ and by main- 
taining her laudable SiLbscription, to fix her as a 
lasting bulwark of that genuine, apostolical 
Church, which Popery, Calvinism, and Infidelity 
have hitherto in vain united their efibrts to 
overturn. 

In Te spes omnis, Hegio nobis sita est ; 

Te solum habemus : Tu es Patronus, Tu Parens ; 

Si deseris Tu, Periimus. 

1^ 2 Thess. iii. 2. The word it&Tntv, here translated un- 
reasonable, signifies incommodious, troublesome, unseasonable, 
impertinent. Some would include in the import of it the 
words, unplaced, unbeneficed. Original note. 



THE END. 



BAXTER, PRINTER, OXFORP. 
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